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SYMPOSIUM: ARE RELIGIOUS DOGMAS COGNITIVE 
AND MEANINGFUL? 


HE following discussion took place at the recent meeting 

of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation, at Rochester, New York, on the morning of Wednesday, 
December 30, 1953. The two papers discussed, though not read, 
were by Raphael Demos and C. J. Ducasse, and are printed in 
Academic Freedom, Logic, and Religion, edited by Morton White 
(American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, Vol. 2; 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953). Mr. Virgil 
C. Aldrich was requested by the Program Committee to be prepared 
to initiate the comments. Since this discussion did not confine it- 
self to the meaning of words, it has seemed to the editors of this 
JOURNAL to be worth preserving. 





THE SENSE oF Doamatic RELIGIOUS EXPRESSION 
Virgil C. Aldrich (Kenyon College) 


A devout person once said that he would rather feel ‘‘ contrition 
before his Lord’’ than be able to make a correct analysis of the 
expression. This is a good way to make a good point, though a 
less partisan view of the matter would see both capacities, one for 
the experience and the other for the analysis, as meritorious. It 
would be nice if one could not only have and mention the experience, 
but also characterize the sort of sense he makes of it in religious 
utterance. , 

Mr. Demos, who shows the capacity for the experience, attempts 
a constructive analysis of the language of religion which Mr. 
Ducasse has treated I think too cavalierly, though with good reasons 
in view of the way Demos puts his case. The notion of analogy 
as formulated by Demos is not fool-proof, but it is excellent on 
the count of suggesting the idea of a kind of expression which 
objectively formulates or refers to its subject-matter, without 
literal or metaphorical significance. (The metaphorical is also 
properly to be excluded, because its adequacy is usually taken as 
depending on a core of literal sense, exhibited in prose-paraphrase. ) 
Until some such concept, of expression which is neither literal nor 
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metaphorical yet objective, is grasped and clarified, no just recogni. 
tion of the sense of great poetry, metaphysics, and religion is pos. 
sible. Notice the triad. If one understands and admits only the 
sense of literal formulation, under all the strict observational and 
syntactical controls that a sophisticated awareness of that mode of 
expression properly places on it, then even metaphysics and poetry 
must collapse—except as intriguing ways of stimulating subjec. 
tive states of mind or attitudes as their emotive meaning. And if 
the unfair violence of this latter notion is done to the non-literal 
modes of expression, it can be directed upon the literal itself, which 
then is exhibited as resting on ‘‘subjective sensations.”’ 

Mr. Ducasse is partly aware of the close restriction on literal 
sense. He is well known for his minute analytic caution. He is 
also known the world over for his able treatment of ghostly matters, 
The Holy Ghost is out in his treatment—it hasn’t a prayer—but 
bodiless spirits remain. The base in experience for this latter sort 
of talk is not simply observation of physical data and their 
protocols, as Ducasse realizes. What is there given also has what 
he calls a ‘‘psychological character,’’ and he says that this is 
‘‘literally experienced’’—in fact must be to serve as evidence. It 
is mainly this condition, concerning the given as literally given, 
which at base or from scratch rules out, for Ducasse, the non-literal 
religious formulation on the higher levels of theory, while sanction- 
ing the psycho-physically significant talk of the dead and departed 
—and returned. 

Mr. Demos is so impressed with the fact—and it is a fact—of 
the non-literal sense of dogmatic religious pronouncement, that he 
allows it no base at all in common ‘‘experience,’’ reminding us 
that we have here to do with the language of faith and the faithful. 
So anxious is he, however, about an advantage that he thinks the 
language of science and common sense might have over that of 
religion, if literal talk be allowed to be based in experience, that he 
makes the mistake of declaring that all expressions are founded 
on faith, though of course with differences in the kinds of sig- 
nificance of the various formulations. The remarks Demos makes 
about analogy as something to be simply ‘‘seen’’ if intelligible at 
all etc., may seem to give the dogmatic utterance some sort of ground 
in experience in a large sense, but this is just a seems-so. If there 
is any justification at all for religious belief, expressed in dogma, 
it must, for Demos, descend or derive from top-level considerations 
of a dialectical and metaphysical sort—what he calls Philosophy C. 
But since, according to Demos, even the literal discourse of common 
sense and science depends on precisely this same sanction—all being 
matters of dialectically buttressed faith—the distinction between 
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the two modes of expression collapses, a consequence over which 
he would not be happy. What he says about analogical thinking, 
with its special logic of neither-sameness-nor-difference, may still 
suggest some distinction, but it is nothing better than a paradoxical 
suggestion, not a formulation that exhibits the fundamentals. 

Speaking of basic factors, it is noteworthy that Mr. Demos and 
Mr. Ducasse agree on something which I think is their fundamental 
mistake. They both assert that experience in common-sense formu- 
lations at base (or as elementary) is not a precursor of, or any 
warrant for, religious theory of things. So Ducasse rejects the 
latter wholesale, while Demos floats it on faith and the paradox of 
analogy. This is the wrong way to interpret the sense of (at least) 
the devotional and dogmatic language of religion, and it is quite 
certainly not the way to corroborate any religious Weltanschauung. 

However, they are both right in supposing that nothing literally 
given and literally expressed is there to justify religious dogma. 
My point is that there is something in experience that warrants the 
religious view, and that this gets a sort of elementary notice and 
non-literal articulation right there at base in common talk about 
things—in expression which, as protocol, makes embryonic religious 
sense of the subject-matter. Let me illustrate. In common ex- 
perience people ‘‘see’’ mountains rising above plains and out of 
oceans, and they commonly say so. But this is said by some to 
be a metaphor. The mountain doesn’t ‘‘literally’’ rise, and this 
almost always means that it doesn’t really rise. One may concede 
the first part of this, and then go on to the important assertion 
that nevertheless it really rises. The literal has no basic priority. 
What is literally so, even at base in experience, involves a spe- 
cial and exclusive way of looking called scientific observation, 
under the strict controls of techniques of elementary abstraction 
(Margenau). Such special looking, revealing the special data 
exclusively for significant literal construction, and insulated against 
the other modes of awareness ingredient in the larger simple look- 
ing, is not forced by the simply given nature of things in the field 
of basic experience. The literally or ‘‘strictly’’ given is not to be 
equated with the simply given. And in the simply given we have, 
methodologically speaking, an adequate experiential basis for the 
literal and non-literal modes of formulation, each objective in its 
own way. 

What is given in the larger, more neutral mode of awareness 
includes elements that are not ostensively defined, things and 
themes of experience as imaged at base, and when these become 
the controls (evidence) on expression, it becomes non-literal. Thus, 
the mountain, as imaged in basic awareness, really but non-literally 
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rises. Add to this datum-as-image those of the experience, say, 
of climbing the mountain, which is as much an elementary ex. 
perience of exaltation and possible degradation by a fall as of a 
diminishing space-interval between one’s body and a point on the 
hill-top. Then the net result is an experience of something which, 
as non-literally and non-metaphorically there, serves as base for 
the higher-order religious formulations which identify the high 
and the holy, and the Holy of Holies with the Most High. ‘‘O senq 
out thy light and thy truth, that they may lead me and bring me 
to thy holy hill’’; ‘‘Thus saith the high and lofty one. . . I dwell 
in the high and holy place.”’ 

The language of such utterance is invocative, and its terms are 
not just words grammatically ordered; they are liturgically pat. 
terned acts with a congregation as agent and speaker. Certain 
words (sacred) may be chanted and have an integral place in the 
whole expressive form, but the religious language of invocation has 
always been and will always be mainly an affair of a large saying, 
in a sort of expression-by-concerted-enactment of the theme. In 
such liturgically patterned postures, man makes formal religious 
sense (dogmatic), inklings of which are at base in his common-sense 
experience and expression. Thus does he formulate his religious 
vision in terms that neither designate nor denote their subject- 
matter ; i.e., their mode of signifying is not literal. They invoke 
it, it is their invocatum, evidenced by imaged elements at base 
which, from the literalist’s partisan viewpoint, are said to be 
“‘there’’ only metaphorically. 

My notion implements the intention of the Demoses (and per- 
haps the Staces, who however are too mystical) among the theorists 
of religious sense and meaning. But the Ducasses will not like it, 
since they reject all the non-literally expressive formulations and 
postures of religion as impostures. ... 





Charles Hartshorne (University of Chicago) : Professor Demos 
assimilates religion and science, in one respect, by basing both, at 
bottom, upon sheer faith, devoid of evidence. I think he exag- 
gerates in both cases. To remember is to have evidence—not 
wholly unambiguous, conclusive evidence, to be sure, but genuine 
evidence. (It is a mistake to ask for evidence that this evidence 
is evidence, thus initiating an infinite regress.) Similarly, on the 
side of religion, if there is any immanence of deity in the world, 
then in experiencing anything, we are directly experiencing God 
in some faint way at least. Thus religion is not without evidence 
(unless it is wholly false or without meaning). 
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Though Professor Demos assimilates science and religion with 
respect to faith, he divides them radically with respect to the 
literalness of their meanings. Philosophical meanings he seems 
to treat as intermediate—in part, at least, non-literal or analogical. 
I should like to go somewhat further in this extension of non- 
literalness to secular conceptions. There must indeed be a differ- 
ence in principle between any divine attribute and properties ap- 
plicable to things in the world. Omniscience is not just another 
case of knowing; it is a property which nothing in the world can 
exemplify (except so far as God himself is somehow in things). 
But is this discontinuity of meaning best expressed by saying that, 
while we know literally what things other than deity are, we know 
only by analogy what God is? How far do we have literal ideas of 
these other things? (I admit that we have in a technical sense 
literal ideas in science, but I do not think this invalidates my argu- 
ment.) We say, man ‘‘perceives’’ and ‘‘thinks,’’ but what is his 
perception and thought? Think of the mystery in these notions 
as epistemologists try to explicate them. Consider the baffling dif- 
ficulties in the notion of the ‘‘given’’ in our experience. Again, 
take the idea of ‘‘truth’’—do we know just what this means? Ac- 
cording to theism, the truth and the content of divine knowledge 
coincide completely and by necessity (God could not err or be 
ignorant) ; thus if we know what we mean by ‘‘what is true,’’ we 
must know what we mean by ‘‘what God knows,’’ for these are 
the same. Yet truth is a secular idea, if any general idea is so. 
My notion is that we have some direct evidence both as to God and 
as to other things: insofar as we have such evidence as to God, we 
have literal knowledge of him; insofar as this is insufficient, we can 
seek further to explicate the meaning of the religious idea through 
analogy with other things; but also, by the same analogy, read in 
the other direction, we can explicate our insufficient understanding 
of worldly things by means of our direct knowledge of God. Thus 
neither aspect of knowledge is merely literal or merely analogical ; 
there is direct, literal knowledge on both sides, but on both sides 
there is also need of analogical extension. I suspect we shall never 
see clearly what human knowledge is until we see how we are 
other than God—yet analogous to him. British writers like to 
say, today, that there is no point in declaring that men are never 
certain, for, they ask, what then can ‘‘certain’’ mean? Answer: 
it means, we are never as God is, infallible, possessing ideally per- 
fect evidence as to something. 
The equal non-literalness or literalness of the two sides of the 
theological analogy comes out in this, for instance, that we say 


_™men have reason and know, but it seems even more true that they 
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are irrational and ignorant. Yet God may be said to ‘‘know” 
simpliciter, just literally know—‘‘period.’’ And he is ‘‘certain”’ 
simplictter, while we are certain—but with implicit qualification, 
So, as Spinoza and Descartes ' said, we know our own natures in eg- 
sential contrast to the divine nature, and the former side of the 
correlation does not have meaning simply on its own. 

There is one drastic qualification. I am entirely convinced that 
one cannot understand this problem if one takes ‘‘God’’ as a logical 
point, wholly simple and without real diversity of aspects. There 
must be more in God than the necessary essence of deity, which 
is purely abstract, say, that God is all-knowing. The abstractness 
appears from this, that God would have been equally all-knowing 
had this world not existed, but then he would not have known that 
this world exists, since this would have been to know falsely. Thus 
God, as knowing the existence of the actual cosmos throughout 
the vast, perhaps infinite, past, is logically separable from God 
simply as having the property of perfect cognition. That we have, 
in a fashion even literal, grasp of this property (since it is required 
to explicate imperfect cognition) does not mean that we have such 
knowledge of the actual divine knowing of the actual cosmic 
process. We cannot even distinctly imagine the actual cosmos, let 
alone the divine knowing of it, which involves a contingent response 
to the contingent world on a radically higher level of contingent 
actuality. Here our knowledge is not even distinctly analogical; 
it is vaguely symbolic at best—except, of course, that we can always 
say, since it is true that we exist, that elephants exist, etc., God 
knows of our, or the elephants’, existence; but how, concretely, the 
concrete fullness of these worldly realities appears to deity we 
cannot have any but highly abstract, fragmentary, or vague intima- 
tions. Here is our final limitation, not that the essence, or bare 
existence with this essence, of deity, but that the contingent fullness 
of actuality, is inaccessible to us. To know that the all-knowing 
exists necessarily is not to know the contingent actual content of 
the divine life, which is inconceivably vast, and yet with its own 
higher mode of integration in the divine response to the contingent 
worlds. 





Harold H. Titus (Denison University) : I would like to ask both 
of our discussion leaders to explain further their use of the term 
faith. They have used it a number of times. Mr. Demos has 
said that there is a large element of faith both in science and in 


' 1In subsequent conversation Professor Demos referred to this thinker in 
this context—to my satisfaction. 
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religion, and I am inclined to agree with him. Mr. Ducasse has 
said that faith is belief which rests on no evidence, empirical or 
rational. If the latter is the case, then faith may run off in any 
direction, and there is no check upon it and no limit to its claims. 
Faith, it seems to me, goes beyond the evidence in the sense of 
proof, but it moves in the direction in which the evidence or reason 
points. That is, it is in line with the evidence, but it goes beyond 
it. Thus the question is not one of cognition or non-cognition but 
of degree. We might say that the issue here is one of a greater or 
lesser degree of probability in our knowledge. Once having com- 
mitted ourselves to some belief or action through faith, we often 
find that our faith is a step to discovery and achievement. Would 
Mr. Demos and Mr. Ducasse agree to such a statement? 





H. Van Rensselaer Wilson (Brooklyn College): In Professor 
Demos’s definition of the word ‘‘faith’’ as meaning ‘‘belief which 
rests on no evidence whatever, whether empirical or a priori’’ (p. 
71), and in Professor Ducasse’s acceptance of that definition (pp. 
91 and 95-96), they join (it seems to me) in a basic error which 
vitiates much of the argument. The best psychological discussion 
of the nature of faith that I know of is that of Erich Fromm in 
Man for Himself (pp. 197-210). Fromm makes a major distinc- 
tion between rational faith and irrational faith. ‘‘By irrational 
faith,’’ he writes, ‘‘I understand the belief in a person, idea, or 
symbol which does not result from one’s own experience of thought 
or feeling, but which is based on one’s emotional submission to 
irrational authority’’ (p. 201; ef. p. 204). Rational authority, he 
asserts (p. 9), ‘‘has its source in competence.’’ In contrast to irra- 
tional authority, ‘‘rational authority not only permits but requires 
constant scrutiny and criticism of those subjected to it; it is always 
temporary, its acceptance depending on its performance.’’ Ra- 
tional faith, for Fromm, always rests on experience. We read, for 
example (pp. 207-208) : ‘‘Man has not yet achieved the building of 
a social order governed by the principles of equality, justice, and 
love, and therefore the conviction that he can requires faith. But 
like all rational faith, this is not wishful thinking but based upon 
the evidence of past achievements of the human race and on the 
inner experience of each individual, on his own experience of 
reason and love.’’ To narrow the meaning of religious faith in 
such a way as to limit it to Fromm’s ‘‘irrational faith,’’ and thus 
to rule out all religious faith that is rational in Fromm’s sense, is a 
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serious misrepresentation of the best kind of present-day religious 
faith. 

There are passages in Professor Demos’s paper, however, which 
can be better interpreted in terms of Fromm’s ‘‘rational faith’ 
than in terms of ‘‘irrational faith,’’ in spite of Demos’s verbal 
adherence to the irrational interpretation. On page 75, for exam. 
ple, Demos writes: ‘‘ We say that life is meaningful when it achieves 
values in some stable fashion. .. . But striving without a chance of 
accomplishment is deemed meaningless . . . the real world is mean- 
ingful in so far as it makes such accomplishment possible. . . . 
Religion is the belief that the world is meaningful in this fashion.” 
And on page 74 we read: ‘‘the belief in God is equivalent to the 
view ... that, although there is evil in nature, this evil will [better: 
‘*ean’’] be overcome by good.’’ These are clearly statements of 
religious faith. The point at which his position becomes untenable 
is when he goes on to say: ‘‘For such a belief the senses provide 
no evidence . .. and the scientifically-minded see no reason for 
adopting’’ it (emphasis added). He himself seems aware that he 
has gone too far, however, for he immediately qualifies the ‘‘no 
evidence’’ claim by adding: ‘‘certainly not any conclusive evidence”’ 
(emphasis added). But this is a vastly different position. ‘‘No 
evidence’’ means irrational faith ; ‘‘absence of conclusive evidence”’ 
is entirely compatible with rational faith. What beliefs are there 
of any sort that can claim to rest on strictly concluswe evidence! 
If he means by faith merely belief that does not rest on conclusive 
evidence, he should not have defined it as ‘‘belief which rests on nec 
evidence whatever.’’ 

Demos proceeds quite rightly (but inconsistently with his 
definition) to point out (page 75) that ‘‘Certainly such a belief is 
founded on faith, but no more so than the scientist’s own belief... 
that nature is such that it enables us to make successful predictions 
and generalizations.’’ I agree that the basic religious faith that 
our moral striving does have ‘‘a chance of accomplishment,’’ is of 
the same order as the scientist’s faith. In fact, the scientist’s faith 
can often be stated in almost identical words. When the nuclear 
physicists set out to produce plutonium, which no human being 
had ever seen or experienced, and to produce an explosive chain 
reaction in a plutonium bomb, the project certainly rested on a 
faith that the activity was not meaningless, that it was not ‘‘striving 
without a chance of accomplishment,’’ exactly like the religious 
faith ‘‘that events in nature make moral sense.’’ But was it belief 
‘‘resting on no evidence whatever, whether empirical or a priori’’! 
Was it irrational faith? Must it really be irrational faith in either 
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the case of the scientist or the religious person? May it not be, 
rather, that in both cases we have an empirically verifiable, rational 
faith, resting on cumulative evidence? In the case of religion, 
this would be faith that the nature of things is such as to make 
possible (not certain, not guaranteed, but possible) the actualiza- 
tio of those human values, individual and social, which constitute 
the indispensable ethical core of any religion which presents itself 
as a way of life and a solution of the world’s ills. Kant’s dictum 
that ‘‘Ought implies can’’ is unavoidable. Faith that our dearest 
values can come to be, and that therefore our sense of obligation to 
them is not absurd, is indispensable to religion and to meaningful 
living. Such faith can never rest on conclusive evidence. But 
let us not confuse the argument by asserting that faith never rests 
on any evidence whatever, conclusive or inconclusive. Rational 
faith, rather, both in science and in religion, is belief which rests 
on partial evidence and goes beyond it—not with certainty, but with 
empirical grounds for believing that the ‘‘going beyond’’ is to 
a reasonable degree justified by the partial evidence. 





Patrick Romanell (University of Texas, Medical Branch, Galves- 
ton): I should like to suggest the Pauline conception of faith as a 
via media in the present debate on the cognitive significance of 
religion. But before presenting this third alternative, let us first 
take a look at the common ground of our two symposiasts, so that 
we can understand more clearly why and wherein they differ. 

The common ground of Mr. Demos and Mr. Ducasse lies in their 
notion of ‘‘faith.’? Mr. Ducasse explicitly agrees with Mr. Demos 
that ‘‘faith’’ means belief ‘‘which rests on no evidence whatever.’’ 
Since his argument is that any system of beliefs, to warrant a claim 
to knowledge, must be based on evidence, he naturally concludes 
that religion has not and can not have cognitive significance. On 
the other hand Mr. Demos, starting with the same premise regarding 
the nature of faith, which he dares to extend to the area of science 
as far as its ‘‘ultimate commitments’’ are concerned, arrives at the 
opposite and rather optimistic conclusion that both religion and 
science have cognitive significance. He sees, to be sure, that the 
two systems of belief ‘‘are in the same boat,’’ but what he does 
not see is the shipwreck to which his own negative premise con- 
cerning faith ultimately leads. For, ironically enough, if Demos 
is correct as to the meaning of ‘‘faith,’’ Ducasse wins. How, then, 
shall we save religion from the attack which denies its cognitive 
import ? . 
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The way out of the dilemma of faith, I submit, is to be foung 
in the Pauline view that ‘‘faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen’’ (Hebrews 11:1). Mr. Demos 
makes reference to this classic passage in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, but unfortunately he refuses to take it at its face value, 
thereby failing to appreciate its actual importance and pertinence 
for his side of the argument. For the Pauline passage not only 
gives us a good definition of faith, but by implication supplies us 
with an excellent key to differentiate religion and science. 

Thus, in Pauline terminology, one may say that while (empiri- 
eal) science rests on the evidence of things seen, religion rests on 
‘‘the evidence of things not seen.’’ Now, the crucial point here 
in this distinction is that both religion and science rest on some 
kind of evidence. Consequently, Mr. Demos is doubtless right in 
stating that religious beliefs do not rest ‘‘on the evidence of the 
senses,’’ but he is wrong in arguing that they rest ‘‘on no evidence 
whatever, whether empirical or a priori.’’ To cite an example 
from the Christian tradition, to which most of us belong, the belief 
in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man cannot be 
proved by scientific means, to be sure, but does this signify that 
there is no evidence whatever for its validity? If there is no 
evidence for this belief, on what grounds should we accept it, or, 
for that matter, reject it? In fact, why should we believe anything 
without the evidence? 

The final question that remains, of course, has to do with the 
determination of the kind of evidence involved in each of the two 
major areas of human belief under consideration. It seems to me 
that Mr. Ducasse’s denial of cognitive significance to religion arises 
out of his hesitation to grant a distinction between the ordinary 
hel of iin ‘knowledge’’—and the extraordinary kind— 

‘‘wisdom.’’ On the basis of this central distinction, it could be 
said that what ‘‘the senses’’ are to factual knowledge, insights are 
to wisdom—‘‘insights’’ being the mind’s analogue of the body’s 
‘‘senses.’’ In other words, the insights of certain men constitute 
“‘the evidence of things not seen.’’ 

If this is the case, may not some religious beliefs at least, like 
some philosophic beliefs, be considered wise because they rest on 
the evidence of insights? What other kind of evidence could 
there be, say, for the Socratic dictum, ‘‘ Know thyself’’? In short, 
just as philosophers declare with a touch of justifiable pride that 
the validity of the Socratic dictum rests on insight, so it may turn 
out that the belief in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man rests on much the same kind of evidence. At any rate 
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philosophers, who are supposed to be ‘‘lovers of wisdom’”’ by defini- 
tion, should not find it difficult to appreciate the difference be- 
tween the ways of ordinary knowledge and the ways of wisdom. 





Woodrow W. Sayre (Pomona College, California) : The previous 
speakers from the floor have been insisting against Professor Demos 
that the faith of Religion must be, and is, supplemented by ex- 
perience. I should like to reverse the coin and insist against Pro- 
fessor Ducasse that the experience of Science must be, and is, sup- 
plemented by faith. 

Earlier Mr. Demos made this same point. He maintained that 
the pursuit of scientific truth, and more especially the commitment 
to a certain set of rules of inquiry as the way to arrive at such 
truth, involved an act of faith quite analogous to the act of faith 
involved in religious dogmas. So that, if faith made the one set 
of propositions non-cognitive, it would do the same for the other set. 

To this Mr. Ducasse replied that there is no faith involved in 
the pursuit of scientific truth or in a commitment to the rules 
of scientific inquiry. For these rules are definitional and so can 
neither be true nor false. Thus they resemble the rules of chess. 
Abide by the rules of chess and by definition you will be playing 
chess correctly. Similarly, abide by the rules of scientific inquiry 
and you will be doing science correctly. Truth, then, is defined 
as what results from abiding by the rules of scientific inquiry, just 
as correct chess is defined as what results from following the body 
of rules set up for that game. 

But now what is the difference between scientific truth and 
chess-truth—or religious truth? Why in all that Mr. Ducasse has 
said this morning is there the implicit, and occasionally explicit, 
claim that the first kind of truth is rationally superior to either of 
the others and ought to be so regarded? In his discussion he said 
that the distinction depended on ‘‘usefulness.’’ Chess is only a 
game and science is serious business because in practice it has 
turned out that following the rules of scientific inquiry leads to 
more useful results than following the rules of chess. But in thus 
introducing the criterion of usefulness is he not admitting Mr. 
Demos’s original claim? The definitional device, which allowed 
him to escape the charge of faith in believing that the ‘‘real’’ truth 
results from following certain rules of inquiry, cannot save him 
from the charge that faith has reappeared in his belief that the 
truth of science is more real (‘‘serious’’) than other truths. 

For (1) if the criterion of usefulness be used to recommend 
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the merits of one type of truth (or game) over another (and | 
think that in fact he has been using it this way), it becomes a 
value-judgment. But a value-judgment in actual life sooner or 
later involves a commitment on the part of him who holds it to one 
sort of action rather than another, and ultimately to the choice 
of one way of life over another. Yet such a commitment or choice 
must be in the last analysis an act of faith. 

(2) A faith in the validity of induction is implied. Spe. 
cifically, there is faith that what has been useful in the past will 
continue to be so. If not, chess might suddenly turn out (if it 
has not already) to be the most useful activity. 

It seems to me, therefore, that Mr. Ducasse has not yet met the 
charge that science must be, and is, supplemented by faith. And 
consequently, whatever difficulties faith brings to the propositions 
of religion will appear equally in the propositions of science. 





William S. Minor (West Virginia University) : The main con. 
tribution of the paper by Professor Raphael Demos is his emphasis 
on the use of analogies in the effort to communicate religious beliefs. 
Some twenty-five or thirty years ago, Dean Shailer Mathews of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago made extensive and 
technical study of various aspects of this issue. He showed that 
the common-sense religious thinking of people has frequéntly been 
communicated by means of analogies expressed in the form of 
metaphors accepted literally. Dean Mathews wrote several books 
to clarify and document his thesis. Two of the most significant 
ones are The Growth of the Idea of God and The Atonement and 
the Social Process, both published by Macmillan. He further 
showed, by a pioneering use of what is now called sociology of 
knowledge, that the analogies in religious thinking were taken over 
from common social patterns operating within the environment. 
He did not object to analogies so long as they are understood to be 
what they are, rather than expressed as metaphors and accepted 
literally. Furthermore, he was keenly aware that there are better 
and worse analogies for clarifying the issue at hand. 





Philip Merlan (Claremont College): Perhaps the discussion 
would be more incisive and argument mesh better with counter- 
argument if we would all remember (1) that it is indeed possible 
to assert that religious dogmas claim to be cognitive, and then 
either to accept or to reject that claim; but (2) that it is equally 
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possible to assert that these dogmas do not claim to be cognitive 
(it is this assertion which is at the core of the great turn of 19th- 
eentury Protestant theology) ; or (3) to assert with the existentialist 
that the discussion of the cognitive character of religious dogmas is 
by and large irrelevant. 

Demos seems to weaken rather than to strengthen his cause by 
his insistence that faith is indispensable also in science. Does it 
help to say, ‘‘We are both in the same boat,’’ if one knows that a 
third party could easily say, ‘‘But the boat is leaky’’? Ducasse 
seems to weaken his when he interprets science as a set of rules 
for useful action. If thus there is no cognition in science itself, 
does it matter that dogmas are not cognitive either? 





Y. H. Krikorian (City College, New York) : The central claim 
of Mr. Demos is that since both science and religion (and by re- 
ligion Mr. Demos means theistic, Christian religion) are founded 
on faith, they are on an equal footing and equally acceptable. One 
may agree with Mr. Demos that the ultimate assertions of both 
science and religion are beliefs, commitments: in defending the 
causal order of Nature or the spiritual order of existence one goes 
not only beyond the evidence, but, as Mr. Demos puts it, some- 
times even ‘‘against the evidence.’’ We tend to hold staunchly to 
our ultimate commitments. This much is true. But from this 
fact it does not follow, as he argues, that different faiths—in this 
context scientific and religious faiths—are therefore equally ac- 
ceptable. Our faiths must be disciplined and modified in the light 
of experience. Their application must be certified by facts; faiths 
are posited as justificanda, not as justificata. Unless Mr. Demos 
introduces some procedure for justifying faiths, however tentative, 
there is no means of appraising them. Mr. Demos is fully aware 
of this issue. In justifying beliefs there must be, he writes, ‘‘refer- 
ence to some fundamental criteria,’’ but with disarming philosophic 
humility he asserts that he has ‘‘no solution for this most vital 
problem.’’ Yet his refusal to offer a solution for this problem 
leaves our commitments ‘‘floating on the infirm waters of faith.’’ 
Without a procedure of appraisal rational discourse on faiths comes 
to an end. There would also be no ground for accepting Mr. 
Demos’s own suggestions about faith. 

Mr. Demos makes yet another claim: that since science and 
religion are completely independent beliefs, there can be no con- 
flict between them. Science and religion, for him, are not unlike 

Spinoza’s attributes of God, ‘‘self-contained and complete, never 
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intersecting one another.’’ Or to use Tillich’s expression apropos 
of theology: ‘‘each system is a circle, in other words a closed sys- 
tem.’’ Although this view of the relation between science and 
religion is suggestive, it is not fully convincing. It is true that 
science and religion function in different ways in our experience, 
yet they come into contact and occasionally into conflict. The two 
systems are ‘‘not closed systems.’’ The conflict between them on 
some issues has been only too apparent in the age-old controversy 
over their respective claims: science considers Nature as self-suf. 
ficient, religion posits a supreme Mind or Spirit, however analogical, 
beyond Nature; science rejects the idea of the immaterial soul as 
unverifiable, religion accepts such an idea as fully convincing; 
science, on the whole, finds no evidence for immortality, religion 
assures us of the possible realization of this hope. Is this conflict 
illusory? If, as Mr. Demos maintains, science and religion are — 
‘closed systems,’’ then there can be no conflict between these two 
kinds of belief—science merely ignores religious claims. Such a 
solution is too cavalier a way of settling important disputes. On 
this basis one may hold any irrational belief whatsoever ; one need 
only assert that his belief is ‘‘a closed system.”’ 

It is unwise to erect insuperable walls between different areas 
of human experience. Science and religion are not self-contained 
systems. Because they intersect each other, it is more tenable and 
more satisfactory to develop a religion within the framework of the 
scientific outlook, yet without breaking with the great religious 
values of the past, but, if anything, enriching them with new ideal 
meanings and symbols. 





John Herman Randall, Jr. (Columbia University) : In this dis- 
eussion, I find myself, as usual, in closest agreement with Virgil 
Aldrich. The only point on which I could take issue with him is to 
contend that all language, scientific as well as other types, is 
‘‘symbolic’’ in character. This position clearly depends on my 
own analysis of language, into which I cannot go here. But I 
should like to say, that I have found that the common-sense distinc- 
tion between ‘‘literal’’ and ‘‘symbolic’’ meanings will not s‘end 
up under analysis, and seems to me to obscure rather than to il- 
luminate the problems of distinguishing the different functions of 
language. There are certain important facts that hold true of all 
types of discourse, that can be indicated by calling them all 
‘‘symbolic,’’ as contrasted with the iconic views of Peirce, or the 
logical atomism of the early Russell—the position that every word 
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in 8 proposition corresponds to some factor in the linguistic situa- 
tion. In contrast to this view, it is clear, for instance, that to call 
“geientific discourse’ at present ‘‘literal,’’? as Mr. Aldrich does, 
ig hardly defensible. Present-day physical theory has wholly 
divorced itself from such a crude and simple-minded realism, and 
exhibits a functional rather than a representational relation to 
what is, to the subject-matter it is trying to formulate. 

Both of the main speakers today seem to have espoused the 
position that religious ‘‘dogmas’’—or teachings—are to be judged 
by their cognitive claims. Mr. Demos holds, these claims are in 
some sense valid. Mr. Ducasse holds, they are not. I should like 
to state rather the alternative view, that the religious function of 
religious doctrines or beliefs is one to which any cognitive claim is 
irrelevant. Such doctrines are not essentially cognitive but are 
nevertheless religiously ‘‘meaningful.’’ Mr. Merlan attributes 
this view to ‘‘the existentialist.’’ If he is right, I am delighted to 
find such progress in clarity in those quarters. I have maintained 
in print that the religious function of religious beliefs is not to 
furnish knowledge but to strengthen religious ‘‘faith.’’? I am 
here altering the Pauline definition of ‘‘faith.’’ Paul was quite 
right to define ‘‘faith’’ as ‘‘the substance of things hoped for’’; 
he was quite wrong in adding, ‘‘the evidence of things unseen.’’ 
Faith is clearly no evidence at all. 

The position I am here trying to state I have been led to work 
out in connection with various courses on myths and symbols I 
have given jointly with Paul Tillich. Hence what I have to say 
comes straight from the horse’s mouth. After long discussion, 
Mr. Tillich and I have found we are very close to agreement. We 
also agree with the two main speakers, that religious doctrines are 
to be taken not literally but as religious symbols. The functions 
of religious symbols are of course very complex, and call for 
careful and detailed analysis; Mr. Ducasse’s closing statement gives 
a good indication of the complexities involved. Without attempt- 
ing any elaboration, I should say that I have come to formulate the 
functions of religion in general as the celebration, consecration, 
and clarification of values; and the function of religious symbols 
in particular, among which are to be found religious doctrines, as 
the strengthening of devotion to those values. But none of these 
various functions appears to be ‘‘cognitive,’’ in the sense of furnish- 
ing ‘‘knowledge,’’ of any type that can be properly judged to be 
either true or false. To speak of a religious ‘‘truth’’ that is in 


1 Hocking, Blanshard, Hendel, and Randall, Preface to Philosophy (New 
York, 1946), pp. 368-396. 
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some sense a different kind of ‘‘truth’’ from other truths, with 
different standards and tests—‘‘faith,’’ perhaps—seems to me to 
afford much less of illumination and clarification than of confusion 
and blurring of essential distinctions. Truth must be indivisible, 
and logically considered its tests must always be the same in every 
field—though the specific procedures of testing will vary from 
field to field, from specific subject-matter to specific subject-matter. 

Yet this exclusion of all cognitive claims from the functioning 
of religious doctrines does not seem wholly satisfactory, and calls 
for some qualification. There does seem to be a sense in which we 
can appropriately speak of religious ‘‘knowledge.’’ What that 
sense is can for myself be best clarified, I have found, by consider. 
ing religion in the terms appropriate to the other arts or réyva. 
I should hold, indeed, that all human enterprises are most fruit- 
fully to be considered as ‘‘arts,’’ including the art of inquiry, sci- 
ence, and are most illuminatingly treated in terms of the concepts 
that make an art intelligible. I have long found most suggestive the 
view expressed by Dewey in the ninth chapter of his Experience 
and Nature, ‘‘Experience, Nature and Art,’’ that ‘‘art’’ or réyy, 
is the most inclusive metaphysical category—a view expressed in 
very similar terms, incidentally, in the early Schelling of the 
Identitatsphilosophie.? 

For example, the aesthetically sensitive painter or poet can 
‘notice’? further features in the seeing of grass than -the mere 
‘‘oreen’’ that suffices for most practical purposes. He brings to 
the visual transaction an experience, a skill, a trained art of per- 
ceiving, that enables him to qualify it in new ways; and he can 
communicate these new qualities in his particular ‘‘language”’ or 
medium. He can thus reveal unsuspected powers of being seen, 
unsuspected qualities, in grass. Chinese painters are notoriously 
good at this; so, in very different fashion, are the Impressionists, 
and Van Gogh. 

This is the source of the enormous fertility of painting or 
poetry in revealing new visual, new perceptual powers in things— 
in ‘‘enhancing the significance,’’ as we say, of the visible world, in 
disclosing ‘‘new meanings and consummatory experiences,’’ as 
Dewey puts it. The painter can qualify not merely his canvas, and 
not merely our experience, but the visible world itself with new 
qualities hitherto unsuspected. That is why we feel that his work 
is ‘‘educating’’ us, even ‘‘teaching’’ us something; and why we 
are tempted, despite all the difficulties and paradoxes to which that 


2 See Schelling’s System des transcendentalischen Idealismus, Einleitung, 
Sec. 3; Sechster Hauptabschnitt. 
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leads, to say that he is increasing our ‘‘knowledge’’ and teaching 
us ‘‘truth’’—‘‘artistic truth,’’ we sometimes call it. Painting, 
poetry, music, religion, all the arts, in fact, do indeed ‘‘teach’’ us 
something. They may not teach us that anything is so—that is as 
it may be, and I have just stated the reasons why it seems inap- 
propriate to say that the religious arts teach us propositional 
knowledge. But they certainly teach us how to do something 
better. The painter shows us how to see the visible world better— 
how to see grass. Even so, the prophet and the saint teach us 
how to see the Divine better—how to see God. 

Now this ‘‘knowledge’’ is clearly not the kind of thing that can 
be put into words and statements, and formulated in neat manuals 
of ‘‘How to Look at the Visible World,’’ or ‘‘How to See the 
Divine.’’ It is not the aesthetician with his books, but the painter 
who by his painting teaches us how to ‘‘see’’ the world better. 
Just so, it is not the theologian with his words, but the prophet and 
the saint who by their quality of ‘‘holiness’’—I have no particular 
liking for this apparently established term—teach us how to 
“see’’? the Divine better. But surely we Americans, with our 
devotion to technical intelligence, would be willing to call this abil- 
ity ‘‘knowledge.’’ ‘‘ Artistic truth,’’ ‘‘religious truth,’’ if we are 
to use the terms at all, must be taken, not as the truth of the propo- 
sitions of a science, but as what we Americans have come to call a 
“know-how.’’ It is knowing how to qualify the world with those 
qualities appropriate to each art. A ‘‘know-how,’’ however, though 
it may well be said to be ‘‘cognitive,’’ does not seem to be appropri- 
ately judged as either ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false’’—which is why I should 
prefer to speak of this ‘‘know-how’’ as religious ‘‘knowledge’’ 
rather than as religious ‘‘truth.’’ Its standards are clearly dif- 
ferent from those of propositions. 

Moreover, such processes of qualification are, I take it, just 
what we mean by ‘‘revelation’’ or ‘‘disclosing.’’ For the qualities 
that are the outcomes of these processes are qualities of the world, 
in @ genuine sense, and what the painter or the prophet has done 
can be accurately said to be to ‘‘reveal’’ or ‘‘disclose’’ to us new 
powers in things. Just as in the visual situation the grass is 
qualified by ‘‘green,’’ has become ‘‘green,’’ and really is green, 
so in the aesthetic situation it has become qualified by aesthetic 
qualities, and 7s beautiful. Just so in the religious situation the 
world is qualified by ‘‘the Divine,’’ has become ‘‘Divine,’’ and ts 
really Divine. In each case, what is ‘‘revealed’’ is the power of 
such a qualification—a power both of seeing and of being seen. 

Hence the ‘‘cognitive’’ function of religious symbols, including 
religious doctrines—in this sense of ‘‘know-how,’’ not of indicative 
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statement—is to serve not as instruments of propositional knowl. 
edge, but as instruments of ‘‘vision’’—like Platonic Ideas, for ex. 
ample. Religious symbols reveal or disclose powers and possi. 
bilities. That is why such symbols are so closely connected with 
the power of what we call ‘‘imagination,’’ taken as the organ of 
intellectual vision—as the Platonic Nois. Now the powers and 
possibilities religious symbols disclose are very complex, and they 
become unified in the vision symbols effect—in the strictest sense, 
the ‘‘revelation’’ is of their unification. Hence religious symbols, 
including religious beliefs, serve as instruments of unification, 
They unify men’s experience in terms of their organizing concern 
—or ‘‘ideal end,’’ as Dewey puts it. They unify the world itself, 
which we men encounter as a pluriverse, through man’s vision of 
unification. And they unify men socially with their fellows—and 
also, alas! against their fellows. 

Again, as a discoverer of new powers and possibilities the painter 
has much in common with the scientist. What he does with, and 
makes out of, what he ‘‘sees,’’ selecting from it, manipulating it, 
reorganizing and reconstructing it, by means of his distinctive art, 
is very much like what the ‘‘experimentation’’ of the scientist 
effects. Both the scientist and the artist, by revealing new powers, 
and by pushing back the limits set to things, enlarge our horizons, 
increase our knowledge, and extend our powers. This suggests that 
to perform his function successfully, the artist, like the scientist, 
should be accorded by right the freest possible experimentation 
with and manipulation of his materials, and that he should like- 
wise recognize the obligation to bring to his manipulation the 
widest possible past experience and store of resources—both are 
essential to the artistic transaction. And dare I add that the 
activities of the prophet and the saint also resemble the ‘‘experi- 
mentation’’ of the scientist, and are subject to the same controlling 
conditions ? 

In any event, if we feel justified in speaking of a ‘‘cognitive”’ 
function of religious beliefs, and of religious ‘‘knowledge,’’ this 
must be carefully and precisely distinguished from scientific and 
propositional knowledge. Mr. Romanell—like myself, I trust, a 
good naturalist, though he went overboard on St. Paul’s definition 
of faith—has here suggested the good Augustinian distinction be- 
tween sapientia and scientia, between ‘‘ wisdom’’ and ‘‘science.’’ Mr. 
Tillich, wisely preferring that most philosophical of languages, the 
Greek, makes the essential distinction between yvdors and émorjun, 
and with his emphasis on religious ‘‘knowledge’’ as what he calls 
‘‘narticipating knowledge,’’ is even willing to compare -yvdous 
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or religious ‘‘knowledge’’ with what Holy Writ records when it 
states that Abraham went in unto Sarah and ‘‘knew’’ her. My 
own suggestion as to terminology is to use the American tongue, 
and to distinguish between ‘‘science’’ and ‘‘know-how.’’ To the 
question raised for this symposium, I should hence answer, religious 
dogmas are certainly ‘‘meaningful,’’ and if we are willing to dis- 
tinguish within a broad ‘‘knowledge’’ between propositional knowl- 
edge, which must be either true or false, and ‘‘know-how,’’ which is 
neither true nor false, but effective for its purposes or not, they 
can be appropriately said to be ‘‘cognitive.’’ Their ‘‘truth’’ or 


“‘falsity,’’ however, is quite irrelevant to their ‘‘cognitive’’ value, 


carefully defined in the sense explicated here. 





James Gutmann (Columbia University): Not until Professor 
Ducasse, in the course of his rebuttal speech, referred to his own 
religious experience did I feel that I, myself, could have anything 
to contribute to the discussion. Of the religious cognition which 
Professor Demos made central to his paper I have little if any 
knowledge and certainly I make no claim to scholarship in studies 
about religion. My understanding of playing chess without the 
queen is confined to those situations when, usually towards the end 
of a game, an exchange is effected or one player has lost not only 
his queen but his grip. Though I wonder whether there may be 
an ‘‘analogy’’ in certain faiths, I would not want to insist, for 
I have the same difficulties with Mr. Demos’s doctrine of analogy 
which Mr. Ducasse pointed out so thoroughly and, it seems to me, 
so devastatingly. Indeed, though Mr. Demos expressed resentment 
of Mr. Ducasse’s comparison of the theory of religion and the 
theory of games, it was he himself who, in my view, made a game 
of faith. But I had come to the symposium to learn and I think 
I learned much from the discussion, though not, I fear, about the 
cognitions and faith which Demos asserted. 

If I learned it may be because, as I believe, I have also learned 
something about religion from experience. Whether I have any 
evidence of this which would be satisfactory to others, I do not 
know, but for myself I think I have, and I use the term ‘‘evidence’’ 
in precisely the same way I do in any other context—be it of science 
or law or common sense. Doubtless I should define what I mean 
by religious experience—though this discussion, like so many others, 
seemed lacking in definition; but I will only say, in the interest 
of brevity that my ‘‘religious experience’’ involves a singularly 
pervasive and enduring and sustaining sense of value not alto- 
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gether different, unless I am completely mistaken, from what certain 
mystics report. At least it seems to me to provide a clue to the 
understanding of personalities and experiences as diverse as those 
of Francis of Assisi and Abraham Lincoln, of the prophet, Isaiah, 
and the philosopher, Nietzsche. Perhaps also of Paul of Tarsus, 
for, though I am by no means certain that I understand what St. 
Paul means by ‘‘the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen,’’ I remember that the author of these words was 
the same man who wrote that ‘‘the invisible things’’ are ‘‘ perceived 
through the things that are made.’’ This seems to me to suggest 
a faith at once religious and natural—not to say naturalistic. 

If I am doubtful about the cognitive element in religious ex- 
perience, it is not because noetic significance would seem unim- 
portant to me, but because dogmatic assertions about noetic content 
make the extension of knowledge appear impossible, since no tests 
of an ordinary kind are admitted. I am not persuaded by my 
colleague Randall that cognitive claims are irrelevant; though 
agreeing with him, Virgil Aldrich, and others that they need not 
be, I remain radically sceptical? until the appropriate tests for 
such claims are more widely agreed upon. I suspect that two kinds 
of religious experience have important cognitive content—so-called 
conversion phenomena in which the convert’s conception of the 
world is fundamentally altered, and the revelatory experiences of 
mystics with a predominantly rationalistic bias. P 

But I am convinced that there are ‘‘revelatory’’ experiences 
which, whether or not they give us knowledge, can properly be 
called religious, unless the dogmatists are allowed to claim a mo- 
nopoly. I agree with what Brand Blanshard wrote me recently in 
a letter concerning mystical experience—though he disagrees with 
my interpretation of these matters—that ‘‘it can add greatly to 
our sensitiveness in responding to values; very probably it can 
create values, and important ones.’’ Moreover, though I see little 
that attracts me in John Dewey’s Common Faith, I find myself 
once again able to learn from him when he points out? that 
under some conditions the completeness of the object enjoyed gives the ex- 
perience a quality so intense that it is justly termed religious. Peace and 
harmony suffuse the entire universe gathered up into the situation having a 
particular focus and pattern. These qualities mark any experience in so far 
as its final character dominates; in so far a mystic experience is simply an 


accentuated intensification of a quality of experience repeatedly had in the 
rhythm of experiences. 


1The grounds of my kind of scepticism are recorded in this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XL (1943), p. 606. 


2The Quest for Certainty: A Study of the Relation of Knowledge and 
Action, p. 235. 
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If it is denied that such experiences give insight into the nature 
of things, it must be because the nature of things is conceived as too 
far separated from the world of values which is to be found in 
rather than apart from the world of facts. 





Sidney Hook (New York University) : I should like to make a 
few observations on the drift of the discussion, as I recall it, and 
to raise a lonely voice in defense of Mr. Ducasse’s position. Listen- 
ing to the discussion I wondered whose religious dogmas were being 
analyzed. It seemed apparent that the ‘‘religious dogmas’’ dis- 
eussed by Mr. Demos and several other speakers, are not the re- 
ligious dogmas fervently believed by the overwhelming number 
of religious people throughout the world. They are not the dogmas 
of the public, historical religions but the private beliefs of a few 
which in the past (and in many religious circles of the present) 
would not have been (and are not) distinguished from disbeliefs. 
So much Mr. Demos seems prepared to grant. For according to him 
any representation of God in literal terms is incorrect. It leads 
to idolatry. Another speaker dismissed such conceptions as super- 
stitions. Now in many religions, idols are openly worshipped and 
their believers would not regard the charge of idolatry, even if true, 
as a reductio ad absurdum of the validity of their beliefs or a 
denial of their cognitive character. Some forms of Protestantism 
regard Catholicism as idolatrous and Judaism characterizes some 
expressions of Protestantism in the same way. Whether idolatrous 
or superstitious, such beliefs are at least as genuinely religious as 
the beliefs of those who repudiate them because they are literal. 
According to Mr. Demos they are cognitive and false. In calling 
them false he is using the same criteria of truth which we employ in 
ordinary experience when we reject statements that a stick became 
a snake or that a man walked on a lake. But he does not use 
these criteria in determining the truth of his religious dogmas which 
are descriptive but not literal. It is true that the language of 
some scientific statements has also been interpreted as descriptive 
but not literal. In assessing their truth, however, we do not depart 
from the criteria of truth we use in everyday affairs. 

Some speakers have tried to assimilate religious dogmas to 
aesthetic judgments, but this does not illumine the momentous im- 
portance which the question of religious truth has had in the lives 
of religious believers or explain the fields in which religious truths 
have been sought. It would be hard to interpret the wars of 
religious faiths as wars of aesthetic predilection or rewrite the books 
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on The Conflicts between Science and Religion (or Theology) ag 
The Conflicts between Science and Art (or Aesthetics). 

If Mr. Demos’ religious dogmas are the subject of the discus. 
sion, then it would appear to me that his dogmas are religious, to 
use his own expression, in an analogical sense. But it is difficult 
to determine the precise meaning of ‘‘analogical’’ in Mr. Demos’ 
paper, particularly when he speaks of God’s existence and prop. 
erties as ‘‘analogical,’’ because he denies that analogy is explicable 
as a likeness in which a common property or element is present. 
Likeness ‘‘is just likeness.’? Ordinarily the common element js 
apparent whenever we say that A is to B, as C is to D, i.e., the 
relation is univocal as soon as the respect or context is specified, 
(3 is to 6 what 7 is to 14; the sea is to fish what air is to bird; ete.) 
Mr. Demos believes that although personality cannot be attributed 
to God in a literal sense but only analogically, nonetheless the 
‘‘relation of analogy between God and man is known literally.” 
This seems to me an error. In saying ‘‘personality is to man, 
what Personality is to God’’ Mr. Demos is saying more than he can 
know. For on his own account, Personality and God are analogical 
terms while personality and man are literal terms. We can see 
the difference at once if we compare it with the expressions above 
in which the third and fourth terms of the proportion are known 
in a way that Personality and God cannot be known. It would 
make no sense to say sea is to fish what air, analogically, is to bird, 
analogically. It seems to me that Mr. Demos must hold that the 
relation of Analogy between God and man can only be know 
analogically. This may generate more Gods or orders of Gods than 
one’s theology can accommodate. 

Mr. Randall suggested that no terms, even in ordinary dis- 
course, have literal meaning, and that this in some way justifies 
the symbolic or mythical language employed by Mr. Demos and/or 
Mr. Tillich when they speak of God. This reminds me of a syn- 
posium I once read on the meaning of democracy by contributors 
from both sides of the Iron Curtain. The editors were encouraged 
by the fact that all contributors professed belief in democracy. 
They noted, however, the glaringly ambiguous way in which the 
word ‘‘democracy’’ was used. But they finally consoled them- 
selves with the reflection that the word ‘‘ambiguous’’ was after all 
itself ambiguous. I do not believe it makes one a narrow positivist 
to hold that unless some words are unambiguous we cannot tell 
what we are talking about or whether we are agreeing or disagree- 
ing with each other, and that if no words have literal meaning, 
then it makes no sense to say that any words have symbolic, meta- 
phorical, or analogical meaning. Of course, in ordinary discourse 
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many words are not used literally (‘‘The light died as the sun 
set’’) but their meaning can often be rendered in literal terms. 
More important, however, the rules and contexts which govern the 
use of non-literal terms in ordinary discourse cannot be applied 
to God without, we are told, falling into idolatry or superstition. 

Mr. Demos believes that some words have literal meaning. 
Indeed, it is because they use words literally that the religion of 
fundamentalists is false. But his contention that not merely the 
terms of his own religious dogmas are analogical but also terms 
like ‘‘discourse,’’ ‘‘meaning,’’ ‘‘rationality,’’ ‘‘meaningfulness,’’ 
ete. (which are multiply ambiguous), seems to open up a fathom- 
less semantic pit in which everyone speaks profoundly and no one 
understands his neighbor. In one non-analogical sense of the 
word, we increase our understanding of the perception of ‘‘like- 
ness’? by identifying common elements in the field or context, or by 
distinguishing more carefully between what appears, or is experi- 
enced as, ‘‘like.’’ 

Even if it is granted that God’s properties are analogically 
attributed to him, Mr. Demos believes that some statements about 
him are true. I suspect that he would not settle for ‘‘true analogi- 
eally.’” He wants the real article. He believes that it is just as 
true to say that God cares for us as that a good father cares for 
his child, even though God cares only analogically. But suppose 
someone says with Russell ‘‘God cares for me’’ is false because 
God does not exist, or, with Strawson and Geach, ‘‘God cares for 
me’’ is neither true nor false but pointless because God does not 
exist, how would Mr. Demos answer them? By saying, as he 
does, ‘‘in some sense of existence it is false that God exists but in 
another it is true that God exists; the former is the literal, the 
latter is the analogical sense’’? For would not that response also 
be appropriate in reply to a question about the existence of Santa 
Claus (he does not exist as a denizen of the North Pole; he does 
exist as an idea, a legend, myth, or ideal)? If Santa Claus or any 
object of discourse exists in an analogical sense, his analogical ex- 
istence must differ from that of God. Why multiply analogical 
existences without necessity ? 

One brief comment on Mr. Demos’ view that science (or com- 
mon sense) and religion rest equally on faith. It is noteworthy 
that he does not say that science is committed to faith in an ana- 
logical sense. He puts the faith of the ordinary man and scientist 
in the principle of induction and the faith a man has in the resur- 
rection of the dead on all fours. It seems to me that the term 
“faith’’? covers two different attitudes here. If behavior is an 

index of belief, there are some things we can’t help believing or 
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having ‘‘faith’’ in. We jump out of the path of a speeding auto 
unless we want to die; and if we want to die, we can’t help but 
have ‘‘faith’’ in the operation of other physical laws. But men 
ean live or die without having faith in God or the resurrection of 
the body. Many have. It requires an act of will to have religions 
faith, When a man tells us that his knowledge that bread will 
nourish him and stones not, rests on faith, when his behavior would 
be the same, no matter how much or how little he knows, no matter 
if he were a pan-logist or complete skeptic, his language is mis. 
leading. Science is an elaboration and development of common. 
sense knowledge which, because it is knowledge, is not faith. If 
it is retorted that such knowledge rests on ‘‘faith’’ and is there. 
fore no more valid than religious knowledge which rests on ‘‘faith,” 
what must first be established is that we have religious knowledge. 





Virgil C. Aldrich (Kenyon College) : Mr. Randall, while agree. 
ing with me generally, objected to the distinction between literal 
and non-literal usage. All language, in whatever use, is ‘‘sym- 
bolic,’’ he said, and therefore non-literal. I fear that this is rather 
like saying that all statements, in whatever mode of expression, 
are matters of faith—Demos’ position. Some important and cur. 
rent distinction is overlooked by such considerations. I agree 
with Mr. Randall that the distinction between literal- and non- 
literal is not fundamental, but only in the sense that it is not real- 
ized, or made much of, in the familiar, non-special basic mode of 
expression sometimes called ordinary language—what I like to call 
plain talk or common conversation. But there are ‘“‘literally- 
minded’’ people who make and develop the distinction, and scien- 
tific diction is the end result, progressively purged of the non- 
literal uses or senses... . 

Mr. Hook objected that the faithful themselves mean to be ex- 
pressing themselves ‘‘literally,’’ in their religious utterances. So 
there is an ancient quarrel between religion and science, not be- 
tween the poets and the scientists. I think the ‘‘simple’’ religious 
folk will be even better satisfied by the notion that what they say 
is really so, though not literally. In fact, most of them are more 
or less embarrassed by the supposition that a strict literal inter- 
pretation is called for. They feel that this does religion a subtle 
sort of violence, like the kiss of Judas. It betrays religion into 
seeming superstitious, and thus makes it vulnerable to natural 
science. It forces superstition on any religious belief, and makes 
the scientific outlook preferable. This may be precisely the con- 
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sequence Mr. Hook is angling for, but I prefer to define super- 
stition as the tendency to confuse senses or modes of expression. 
In this light, the scientist who mistakes the sense of religious articu- 
lation as literal is as superstitious as the theologian who makes the 
same mistake... . 

Somebody asked if my position is equalitarian with respect to 
literal and non-literal modes of expression and experience. It is. 
The metaphysical image over-arching it is Spinozistic. Reality 
(substance) is expressed adequately in this and that attribute, 
with fairly sharp distinctions except at base. It is this respect 
for distinctions that marks it off from Dewey’s position—and 
Randall’s. ... 

Mr. Ducasse concluded by defending himself as a ‘‘very re- 
ligious man.’’ In one fine sense of the term he certainly is. But 
he is nevertheless religiously inarticulate, not being able to express 
the things and themes of experience in the language of religion, 
or to understand the sort of sense it makes of them. He is, how- 
ever, in excellent company. Such religious illiteracy is widespread 
in our time, though with the portent—thanks to the swelling tide 


of the liturgical movement—of a renewed capacity for religious 
formulation. 





C. J. Ducasse (Brown University): My remarks concerning 
Professor Demos’s paper had to do only with his contention that 
the beliefs about God which he listed are cognitive; that is, consti- 
tute knowledge. I have contended that nothing he said has shown 
those beliefs to have any other status than that of articles of mere 
faith. Faith differs both from knowledge and from superstition. 
Knowledge is belief based on evidence sufficient to prove that what 
is believed is true or probably true. Superstition is belief which 
is contrary to available evidence and which gratuitously assumes 
operation of some supernatural agency. And faith is belief more 
firm, or more extensive in content, than is warranted by the evi- 
dence one has. Therefore, to the extent that a belief has the status 
of faith, it rests on no evidence. 

This, however, does not entail that religious faith is worthless. 
Thold on the contrary that religion, in spite of the numerous evils 
to its debit, can be and has been a powerful force for good. In- 
deed, although some of those present may be surprised to hear 
it, I consider myself a deeply religious person! 

These statements, however, call for a few words as to what I 
conceive religion to be. Essentially, I would say that it is any set 
of articles of faith—together with the feelings, attitudes, and be- 
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haviors connected with them—which, in so far as dominant in a 
person, tend to perform two functions, one social and the other 
personal. The social function is to provide him with motivation 
to subordinate his egoistic to his altruistic impulses in cases where 
the two conflict and where the altruistic impulses are not in them. 
selves strong enough to overcome the egoistic. The personal func. 
tion of religious faith, on the other hand, is to bring to the be. 
liever a measure of serenity both in the depths and on the heights 
of life—calm in time of danger, courage in time of despair, dignity 
in time of obloquy or frustration ; and also humility on occasions of 
pride, moderation in times of success, and deep conscientiousness 
in the exercise of such power as life puts into his hands. 

If this is indeed what religion is, then its dogmas are essep- 
tially psychological tools—instruments for performance of the two 
functions described. And since men differ greatly in knowledge, 
intelligence, and virtue; and since moreover the conditions under 
which they live are very diverse; the religious instruments capable 
of performing those functions effectively for diverse men will 
necessarily be correspondingly diverse. That religious beliefs, be- 
eause diverse, cannot all be true is not important; for their psycho- 
logical efficacy depends not on their being true but only on their 
being firmly held. 

Mystical experiences are sometimes claimed by those who have 
them to be direct experiences of God. But in those experiences as 
in others, it is essential to distinguish between the actual experience 
itself, and what the person who has it takes it to mean. The 
mystical experience is real, and is judged by those who have it to 
transcend in value anything else that life offers. But the inter- 
pretations they put upon it are speculations and may therefore be 
erroneous. Mystical experiences occur among the devotees of non- 
theistic as well as of theistic religions. Hence, that the experience 
is cognition of or union with God is only a speculative opinion of 
theistic mystics. Non-theistic mystics interpret it otherwise. 
Mystical experiences prove nothing except their own occurrence 
and the high value inherent in them. 





Raphael Demos (Harvard University): The chairman kindly 
said that I would be permitted to have the final word in this dis- 
cussion; but in fact there is no final word on this topic. I have 
been gratified to find how fertile our papers have been in giving 
birth to so many and such stimulating comments. These, I repeat, 
have been independent comments, not debating points; so, I feel 
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free, in these concluding remarks, to focus attention selectively 
on ideas that concern me most. 

At the outset, I wish to insist that religion is a doctrine, that 
it is cognitive, that it has an intellectual content. Mr. Aldrich and 
Mr. Randall have stressed the ritualistic aspects of religion; Mr. 
Ducasse has made out religion to be a beautiful feeling; Mr. Roma- 
nell insisted that religion is wisdom, and, if so, higher than knowl- 
edge. Thank you, but I am suspicious of compliments; it is like 
being promoted to the House of Lords. I would much rather that 
statements made by me were taken as false than as quite meaning- 
less. I insist that the Logos is a person of the Trinity in Christian 
theology and that religion is an assertion as to what is the case. 
Here, by the way, I welcome Mr. Randall’s comparison of religion 
with art, but only in so far as he said that art is a form of ‘‘seeing.’’ 
So. too, religion is a way of apprehending the real, and I am quite 
willing to agree that it is a peculiar sort of seeing, different from 
cognition by science. But of this, more later. 

I find myself in close agreement with Mr. Hook’s remarks, for 
he seemed to grant (a) that religion makes a cognitive claim, and 
(b) that just as the belief in God rests on faith, so does the in- 
ductive principle, as used by science and common sense. He finds, 
however, an important difference between the two: we don’t have 
to believe in God, but we cannot help believing in the inductive 
principle, or at least operating as though we did. To this I reply: 
Supposing we grant your point, Mr. Hook; what is its relevance, 
what does it prove? Thus, it is also true that I cannot help my 
original sin, while I find it relatively easy to avoid good works. 
Does that prove that sin is better than virtue? In the second 
place, how do you know, Mr. Hook, that we cannot help believing 
in the inductive principle? ‘Your statement is a generalization and 
a prediction about human beings; you have assumed the inductive 
principle in the way you have tried to validate it. | 

Professor Ducasse has amplified, indeed modified, in the course 
of this discussion, his conception of knowledge as a game. There 
are two kinds of games, he says now; one is the kind which is fun, 
where the activity is an intrinsic end; the other represents an 
activity pursued for its consequences. Knowledge is a game of 
the second sort; here the rules are not arbitrary, but must be 
justified by their results. I suggest that this is a remarkable pro- 
posal about the meaning of ‘‘game,’’ for an activity pursued for 
ulterior ends is what ordinary language calls work. In short, the 
distinction between play and work has been abolished. Be that 
as it may, let us note that Mr. Ducasse’s doctrine of knowledge as 
an activity is a revival of the corpse of Kantianism, according to 
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which reason is a way of operating upon experience. I prefer the 
Greek view which contrasts theoria with prazis. 

However, for Kant, the rules were quasi-categorical impera- 
tives, whereas for Mr. Ducasse they are hypothetical, deriving their 
authority from their consequences. But I ask: What are the con- 
sequences which are to justify the rules of the game of knowledge! 
In short, Mr. Ducasse has a theory of values which he presupposes; 
he has derived one set of presuppositions from another; he has not 
avoided presuppositions, or what I have called acts of faith. 
Further, in asserting that the rules of knowledge are justified by 
their consequences, he is making an inductive generalization, as 
Mr. Sayre so well pointed out during the discussion. Thus, Mr. 
Ducasse has attempted to justify the principle of induction by a 
reasoning which assumes it. 

That Mr. Ducasse is still entangled in the coil of presupposi- 
tions is shown by his remarks on mysticism. He grants that the 
mystical experience is valuable, but insists that in no way is it a 
disclosure of independent fact. At the same time, he holds that 
sensation—also an experience—is different in that through sense 
we do discover an independent reality. I insist that in maintaining 
this difference, Mr. Ducasse is making an assertion without proof; 
he is engaging in an act of faith. 

In conclusion, I agree with one of the speakers in the discussion 
who said that religious belief is unlike scientific belief, in~ that it 
is existential. And here let me make use of my notion of analogy. 
Religious knowing, scientific knowing, artistic knowing, ethical 
knowing, philosophical knowing (or, better, reasoning) are indeed 
not the same genus of reasoning. The differences are vital and 
they should not be hushed up. Yet it is valid to speak of them all 
as cases of reasoning, in the sense that reason here is used as an 
analogical term. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Committee on Information Service of the American Philo- 
sophical Association is now receiving applications from those inter- 
ested in information on teaching positions open in 1954. It is not 
necessary to be a member of the Association to make use of this 
service. Those who registered last year are requested to notify this 
Committee if they wish to be continued in its files during the cur- 
rent year. All correspondence should be addressed to Professor 
Lewis E. Hahn, Chairman, Washington University, St. Louis 5, 
Missouri. 








